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Krsnanatha 's Commentary on the Bengal Recension of the 
Cakuntala. By De. Aethtte W. Rydeb, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ajt excellent and little known commentary on the Bengal 
recension of Kalidasa's Abhijnanacakuntala is the Pravecika of 
Krsnanatha Nyayapancanana (second edition. Calcutta. 1888. 
323+14 pp.). 1 To this work my attention was called in the 
fall of 1900 by Professor Geldner of the University of Berlin. 
This commentary is recent ; the colophon tells us that the work 
was finished on the ninth day in the bright half of Acvina, 
paka 1789 (autumn of 1867 A.D.), while the author was living 
at Purvasthali, a village on the Bhagirathi, near Navadvfpa 
(=Nadiya, at the confluence of the Jellinghy). 

The work is prefaced by eight stanzas, the first of which con- 
tains an introductory prayer to Qiva, full of plays on words. 
In these introductory stanzas, the writer's elder brother Qivana- 
thacarman receives a handsome tribute for his character and 
erudition. He was learned in the dharmapastra's, in grammar, 
astronomy, and music, and employed his leisure time with 
kavyas, alariikaras, and dramas. This Civanathacarman wrote 
a commentary on the Ratnavali. The father of Krsnanatha was 
Kecavacandra, of the family of Arjunamicra, resident in Videha. 

Further information concerning Krsnanatha's life may be 
gathered from his work as follows. In commenting on the use 
of mahdbrahmana, as applied by the king to the Vidusaka 
near the end of the second act (Pischel 45. 2), he shows himself 
familiar with the idiom of Benares by saying (76. 18): "In 
Benares and elsewhere the term mahdbrahmana is applied to 
Brahmans who steal the best prdddha (agraprdddhahdraka- 
vipresu)." He is apparently the author of the commentary on 
the Vataduta, mentioned at 117. 12. The expression at 47. 20 
also seems to show that he wrote other works. 

Apart from the very numerous citations of Amara, Krsna- 
natha gives about three hundred and sixty quotations from 

1 A MS. of this work is mentioned in Opperfc, Lists of Sanskrit Man- 
uscripts in Private Libraries of Southern India, Vol. II, No. 8382. 
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nearly thirty lexicographers. His most frequently quoted lexi- 
cographical authorities are the Amarakoca, the Medinikoca (114 
quotations), the Vicvaprakaca (91 quotations), the Trikandacesa, 
and the Cabdabdhi. The less frequently cited authorities are 
Hemacandra, the Vaijayanti, the Qabdaratnavali, Jatadhara, 
Dhanamjaya, the Qabdarnava, Bhaguri, the Harayali, the 
Ratnakoca, the Rajanirghanta, Rudra, Cacvata, Halayudha, 
Dharani, the Bhuriprayoga, Ajayapala, a Dvirupakoca, Rabha- 
sapala, and Vyadi. He furthermore cites (30. 12) " certain 
commentators " on Amana and (140. 21) Subhuti. 

In addition to numerous quotations from Panini and the lit- 
erature ancillary to his work, there are found 28 quotations from 
the Kavikalpadruma and two from the Dhatudipika. 

To the following legal authorities reference is made : Manu 
(22 times), YajSavalkya, Daksa, Devala, Visnu, Harlta, Narada, 
Yama, the Agastyasamhita, Katyayana, Gautama, Paracara, 
Paithinasi, Brhaspati, the Ratnamala and 9 an k na -likhi ta 5 a l s0 
Kamandaki. 

Krsnanatha's rhetorical authorities are the Sahityadarpana, the 
Kavyadar9a, the Kavyaprakaca, the Candraloka, the Ujjvalanila- 
mani and Bhojaraja. Bharata's work on the drama is quoted 
eight times. 

The Samgitadamodara is quoted for a musical definition ; for 
metrical matters, Pingala, and Halayudha's comment on Pingala 
are quoted. 

Astronomy is represented by the Siddhantaciromani, Jyotis- 
tattva, and Suryasiddhanta. 

The medical authorities to which Krsnanatha makes reference 
are Sucruta, the Bhavaprakapa and Caraka. Vatsyayana is 
referred to for erotic material. 

For augury and chiromancy the Samudraka, Vasantaraja and 
the Adbhutasagara are cited. 

Finally, a quotation is given from the Yajilaparcvaparicista. 
Of several quotations I have not discovered the source. 

Various literary works are furthermore laid under contribu- 
tion for illustrative material. Thus among the Puranas : the 
Visnupurana, the Matsya-, Garuda-, Padma-, Kurma-, Vamana-, 
Narasinha-, Brahma-, and Vayupuranas. The Mahabharata is 
quoted eight times (including a reference to the Bhagavadglta) , 
and the Ramayana once. Other dramas are veiy sparingly 
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made use of ; reference is made once to the TIrvaci and once to the 
ITttararamacarita. Occasional citations are found further from 
the Kadambari, the Raghuvanca, the Kiratarjuniya, the Vasa- 
vadatta, and the Cicupalavadha. 

Krsnanatha seldom cites other commentators on the Cakun- 
tala and never by name, — though he once (146. 24) makes 
reference to an opinion expressed by Mallinatha in his com- 
mentary on the Kiratarjuniya. In the seventh of his introduc- 
tory stanzas, he informs us, however, that he sometimes differs 
from previous commentators. 

A few of Krsnanatha's interpretations may be adduced by 
way of illustration. 

In the fourth act (Pischel 79. 6-7) Priyamvada says : "Hurry, 
Anusuya, hurry ! The hermits who are going to Hastinapura 
are making their voices heard." Krsnanatha (136. 20) mentions 
the opinion of a somebody who declares this to be a false read- 
ing, because Hastinapura did not at that time exist. Our com- 
mentator ingeniously refutes this opinion as follows : Hastina- 
pura, he says, was Dusmanta's capital in that version of the 
gakuntala story which is found in the first book of the Maha- 
bharata, and this is proved by the following quotation (MBh. 
i. 74. 13=3000): "'Good' said they, and all the mighty 
men, setting before them Cakuntala w i tn jj er sorl) set out £ or 
Gajasahvaya," where they were to meet Dusmanta. But, con- 
tinues Krsnanatha, Gajasahvaya is Hastinapura. This he 
endeavors to prove by means of two further quotations from the 
first book of the Mahabharata and the statement of the Trikan- 
dacesa : "Nagahva, Hastinapura, Gajahva, and Hastina are 
synonyms." Having thus established the positive side of his 
argument, namely, that we cannot go behind the authority 
which we may by a little combination deduce from the Maha- 
bharata, he returns to the objection, formulated in a quotation 
from the Visnupurana. This text declares (iv. 19. 10) that "it 
was Hastin who founded Hastinapura" aad Hastin (iv. 19. 2ff.) 
was the great-great-great-grandson of the adopted son of Dus- 
manta's son Bharata. But this, says Krsnanatha, simply means 
that he beautified the city, as did Kuea upon Rama's decease in 
the case of the city of Ayodhya. To be sure the Mahabharata 
says: "Of her (Suvarna) was born to him (Suhotra) Hastin 
who established this Hastinapura" (MBh. i. 95. 34=3787). 
vol. xxiii. 6 
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Yet in this case ' established ' means no more than ' protected 
from destruction.' In the same way are to be understood the 
words of the Raghuvanca, which declares that Qatrughna was 
the founder of Mathura (Ragh. xv. 28), though this city is 
nevertheless described as the capital of King Susena, who made 
one of the gathering at the time of King Aja's wedding (Ragh. 
vi. 48). 

Very ingenious is Krsnanatha's explanation of the uncommon 
word apsarastirtha, which occurs three times in the play (stanza 
148 = Pischel 112. 2 ; beginning of Act vi. = Pischel 118. 10 ; 
near the end of Act vii. =Pischel 167. 2). The word is ordi- 
narily regarded as the name of a place (PW. s.v. ; Apte s.v.) ; 
but Krsnanatha defines as follows. First occurrence: " ' whose 
appearance (tlrtha = darpana) is like that of Apsarases ' (tlr- 
tham . . . darpane, Qabdabdhi) , i. e. virtually ' appearing like 
an Apsaras.' Or the meaning is : ' whose place of origin (yoni) 
is the Apsarases,' i. e. ' Apsaras-born ' (tlrtham yonau, Hala- 
yudha)" (K. 207. 12-14). Second occurrence (K's text has 
-sandittam for Pischel's samnijjham) : " the actions (K. supplies 
Jcarmajatam) mentioned (sarhdistam = uktam) by the Apsaras- 
born (apsarastirtha- = apsaroyoni : tlrtham yonau, Halay- 
udha) " (K. 217. 12-13). Third occurrence : " apsar astir thtiv a- 
taranat=zavaUrndpsarastlrthat (abstract with krt-sufiix used 
concretely), i. e. 'from one Apsaras-born descended to earth' 
(tlrtham yonau, Halayudha) " (K. 317. 11-13). 

As an instance of Krsnanatha's skill in detecting plesas may be 
taken his comments on stanza 177 (K. 264. 10-16). In this verse 
he finds four words which contain an intentional ambiguity in 
that they refer both to the royal house (or the king) and to the 
Sarasvati : 

-samtati 1. family 2. stream 

pauravam 1. pertaining to Puru 2. exceedingly (bhuyistham) 

prajavandhye 1. without offspring 2. deserted 

anarye 1. ignoble 2. untraversable (agamya) 

Further examples are to be found at 25. 7-17 (explaining the 
speech of <>kuntala, Pischel 13. 1-4) and at 35. 24-36. 12 
(explaining the speech of the king, Pischel 19. 12-13). 

A matter apt to escape the notice of the occidental reader 
may be added. In commenting on stanza 202, Krsnanatha calls 
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attention (293. 9) to the color of the lotus, which is here com- 
pared with Sarvadamana's hand. He then adds (293. 11) a 
quotation from the Samudraka : "Pink palms are a sign of 
royalty (yasya panitaldu raktau tasya rajyarh vinirdipet)."' 

Quotations might he multiplied. Yet these citations will 
perhaps suffice to show the erudition and judgment of Krsna- 
natha. His commentary is a contribution to the hetter under- 
standing of the play. 



1 This point is often made in the Mahabharata. Compare i. 122. 29, 
where, when the king makes the anjali, his pink fingers (raktanguli), 
look like a lotus-cup. — Ed. 



